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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Removal of Stilwell 
Raises China Issues 


Emphasizes Critical Internal Situ- 
_ ation Confronting Chiang 
‘Kai-shek’s Government 


FUTURE U. S. POLICY IS PONDERED 


Adion Needed to Stiffen Chinese 
Resistance Against Japanese 
Gains on Mainland 


The recall of General Joseph W. 
Stilwell from the China-India-Burma 
theater of war has dramatized the crit- 
jeal turn of events in the Far East. 
Not only did Stilwell’s removal take 

te at a time when China’s military 

ition was becoming more dangerous 
uncertain, but it brought into the 
the internal political conflicts 
which have divided China and have 
been at least partially responsible for 
tecent military reverses. It also tends 
to emphasize sharp disagreement be- 
tween our top military man in Asia 
and the officials of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

In explaining the reasons for the 
teall of General Stilwell, President 
Wosevelt confirmed the reports that it 
was Chiang Kai-shek who had made 
the request, that the two men had had 
tarp disagreements, and that there 
was a clash of personalities. Inasmuch 
# Chiang Kai-shek is head of the Chi- 
nese government and commander of 
the Chinese armed forces, Mr. Roose- 
welt explained, his request had to be 
accepted. 


Reorganization of Command 


With the removal of Stilwell, there 
has been a reorganization of military 
@mmands in the Orient. The China- 
Burma theater has been divided 
ito two areas, one including China 
id the other India and Burma. Major 
Genera! Albert G. Wedemeyer has been 

commander of the United States 

y forces in China, and Lieutenant 

Daniel I. Sultan has been 

in charge of the American 
in India and Burma. 

“he nature and extent of the dis- 
geement between General Stilwell 
Md Chiang Kai-shek was not made 
ublic by the President, nor is it likely 
iat details will be known for some 

Reasons of military security 
that impossible. However, 

Merican and other correspondents 

® have been in China for a long 

me and who are now free to speak 

P agreed that the conflict between 

® two men is more than a personal 

ih. They agree that it is symbolic 
€ growing internal conflicts within 
onflicts which may have a 

8 effect upon the future prosecu- 

- of the war against Japan. 
previous issues of THE AMERICAN 
UeenVER, we have discussed certain 

Mires of the internal crisis of China. 

wave reported the concern with 
our government and military 

fs have viewed the military situa- 
(Concluded on page 6) 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Problems of the Air Age are being discussed at Chicago 





Harmenious Living 
By Walter E. Myer 


The Reverend Edward W. Ziegler, a Presbyterian minister of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, writes in The Kiwanis Magazine about one of the most important of human 
problems, the problem of getting along with people, particularly the people for 
whom we care most. It is usually easy enough, he says, to avoid irritations and 
misunderstandings with those whom we do not like or with whom our associations 
We can keep away from them or be on guard when dealing with 
them. In the home it is different. We cannot avoid close and long-continued 
contacts. Hence differences or disputes arise. Irritations multiply. Those for 
whom we have unquestioned affection frequently “get on our nerves.” 

These irritations rob life of pleasure and contentment. In my opinion, they 
are the number one enemy of human happiness. War, disease, accidents and eco- 
nomic insecurity take a heavy toll, it is true. Calamity from the outside may 
strike an individual or a family with devastating force. They may inflict pain, 
gtief, or anxiety so deep and bitter as practically to obliterate hope and happiness. 

But, except in times of world tragedy like the present, the ordinary family feels 
the force of these external and uncontrollable blows only on rare occasions. Mean- 
while, the associations in the home go on hour after hour, day after day, and 
year after year. If these daily relationships are unpleasant, there is little satis- 
faction in life, however pleasant conditions in the outside world may be. If you 
start the day angry, or depressed or worried because of friction in the home, it 
will not be a good day. If there are too many such days, you will not enjoy 
a good life. 

But suppose we gave attention to the problem, what could we do about it? 
Dr. Ziegler makes a number of helpful suggestions. Each person, for example, 
might study the causes of such irritations as develop in the home or among his 
best friends. He could avoid many unpleasant situations in that way. Each per- 
son could also plan consciously to make things pleasant wherever possible for 
relatives and friends. If you perform some little act that brings pleasure to 
others, they will have an appreciative, friendly feeling toward you, and you, 
yourself, will be made friendlier and more sympathetic because of what you 
have done. You can resolve to be pleasant and agreeable, to avoid surliness and 
grouchiness, to pass lightly over the mistakes of others, to be generous in all your 
attitudes and associations. 


are not close. 


World Air Problems 
Debated | at Chicago 


Delegates from 50 Nations Seek 
Formula to Govern Postwar 
International Aviation 


RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVES ABSENT 


At Last Minute, Soviet Union Refuses 
to Join Parley with Hostile 
“Fascist” Countries 


In the world’s largest hotel, the Ste- 
vens of Chicago, representatives of 
about 50 nations, called together by 
the government of the United States, 
are discussing one of the most difficult 
and yet most important of interna- 
tional postwar problems. They are 
trying to reach an agreement about the 
regulation of traffic in the air. 

It is necessary that agreements of 
some kind be reached soon. Everyone 
expects a tremendous increase in com- 
mercial aviation when the war is over. 
The whole world has become air- 
minded, and facilities have been de- 
veloped for travel and transportation 
by air on a scale scarcely dreamed of 
before the war. 

When peace comes we will have in 
this country 100,000 pilots, highly 
trained and competent. Millions of 
Americans will haye become accus- 
tomed to transportation by air. Air 
fields, with modern equipment and 
trained ground crews, dot the land- 
scape from coast to coast. 

When the war is over Americans 
will want to fly and to transport goods 
by air. They will want to fly all around 
the world. The people of other coun- 
tries will have the same desire. 


Many Difficulties 


But difficulties are in the way. An 
American plane cannot fly across an- 
other country without the consent of 
that nation. Planes from other coun- 
tries cannot fly here without our con- 
sent. National borders are barriers 
to the sort of international commerce 
by air which people everywhere will 
expect to carry on, These barriers 
will stand in the way of world com- 
merce by air. 

World trade by air will be in a con- 
dition almost as chaotic as railway 
commerce in the United States would 
be if every state forbade a train to 
cross its borders from another state 
without its consent. If we are realiy 
entering an Air Age, in which air traf. 
fic will be increasingly important, in- 
ternational regulation of air traffic will 
be as important in the future as the 
regulation of interstate commerce is 
within the United States. 

Before considering plans discussed 
at the Chicago conference, it will be 
well to get an idea of how international 
air commerce is now handled. The 
accepted rule today is that each nation 
owns the air above its own land. Be- 
fore a plane can travel over the terri- 
tory of a foreign nation, the company 
flying the plane must have the consent 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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of that nation. When, for example, 
Pan Ameriean, a United States com- 
pany, wishes to fly its planes over the 
Central and South American nations, 
it must have the consent of the govern- 
ments of those countries. It must have 
consent to land and refuel, and to 
carry passengers and freight. 

It has not been hard for Pan Ameri- 
can to obtain the privilege of flying in 
the Latin American countries. These 
nations have no companies which are 
competing with it. They are not them- 
selves engaged in international flying, 
or at least not to any great extent. 
Hence, they welcome Pan American 
when it asks to establish air routes. 

But Pan American, the only United 
States company which has done any 
great amount of foreign business, has 
had greater difficulty when it has at- 
tempted to establish air routes in cer- 
tain other parts of the world. When 
it asked the British for the privilege 
of establishing a service between the 
United States and Great Britain, the 
British refused to give their consent 
except on condition that they be per- 
mitted to establish a similar line be- 
tween our country and Great Britain. 

The United States has interfered 
with air traffic which other nations 
have wished to carry on in the Pacific 
Ocean. In order to establish these 
Pacific routes, the foreign planes 
needed to make use of the landing 
fields in Hawaii. Our Government, 
however, refused foreign companies 
the privilege of landing in Hawaii. 
Our reason was that Hawaii was a 
military base and we did not want 
foreigners flying over it. This action 
on our part, however, kept other na- 
tions from using the Pacific Ocean for 
air traffic as they wished to use it. 
The United States company, Pan 


American, was allowed to use the Ha- 
waii airport and so it got a monopoly 
over the air business of certain parts 
of the Pacific. 

It can easily be seen that the present 





(Concluded from page 1) 


system is in many ways unsatisfac- 
tory. There is much friction among 
nations. If existing conditions con- 
tinue in the future, they are likely to 
cause even more friction. As air traf- 
fic increases and becomes more impor- 
tant, nations will compete more sharply 
for air trade routes. It is quite con- 
ceivable that there may be wars in 
the years to come over the right to 
establish air trade routes if satisfac- 
tory forms of control are not developed. 

Several proposals for air traffic regu- 
lations have been made and are being 
considered. One proposal is that the 
nations recognize the principle known 
as “Freedom of the Air.” If this plan 
should be adopted, the planes of any 
nation would be permitted to fly any- 
where they pleased without securing 
the consent of any government. 

American planes, for example, could 
fly over England or France or Russia 
just as they fly over this country. They 
could use the airports of the nations 
over which they traveled, paying a fair 
price, naturally, for the service re- 
ceived. They could pick up passengers 
and freight in any foreign country. 

There is not much support for this 
plan. The people of the United States, 
for example, would not want foreign 
air lines to establish routes across our 
country, competing fully with Ameri- 
can companies. They would be afraid 
that other nations might manufacture 
planes cheaply and charge low freight 
and passenger rates. 

Ti is very likely, therefore, that 
Americans will insist that all domestic 
business; that is, all hauling of pas- 
sengers and freight within our coun- 
try’s borders, shall be done by Ameri- 
can planes. Other nations will likely 
take a similar position about their 
own domestic business. 

Another proposal suggests that the 
planes of every nation be allowed to 
fly over any other country without con- 
sent and that they be permitted to stop 
at air fields for refueling and supplies, 


but that they should not be permitted 
to do domestic business within a for- 
eign country. If that plan should be 
put into effect, the British or any other 
foreign people might establish a route 
across the United States on their way 
to some other destination, but they 
could not pick up or discharge passen- 
gers and freight in this country. 

The right to travel over a foreign 
country in this way is called the right 
of “Innocent Passage.” It is thought 
that the United States government is 
working at the Chicago conference to 
have the right of Innocent Passage 
recognized. We wish to establish reg- 
ular lines in many parts of the world 
and would like the privilege of cross- 
ing foreign boundaries without nego- 
tiating for the privilege in every case. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
have, during recent years, been sus- 
picious of other nations and do not 
like the idea of permitting foreigners 
to fly over their country. Their policy 
has been to forbid foreign flights, and 
they are not likely to accept fully the 
right of Innocent Passage. 

The British, like the Americans, 
want to establish lines to various parts 
of the world, and they would like the 
privilege of flying over foreign coun- 
tries. At the same time, they are 
afraid of American competition. They 
think we might be able to cut passen- 
ger and freight rates and get business 
away from them. Hence, they would 
like to see international air traffic reg- 
ulated by an international authority. 
They think that this international au- 
thority should fix freight and passen- 
ger rates so that no country could un- 
derbid the other. The United States 
will probably oppose this plan. 

There is general agreement that 
some kind of international authority 
should be set up. A commission ap- 
pointed by the United Nations might, 
for example, make safety rules provid- 
ing that no planes should be allowed 
to fly across national borders unless 
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The Chicago World Air Conference | 


they came up to certain standards ag 
to construction and safety devices, 

The problems which have been iq. 
dicated in this article and many others 
are being considered by the interna. 
tional conference now sitting in Chi. 
cago. It is expected that a number of 
important agreements can be reached, 
It will be hard, however, to get world. 
wide acceptance of the agreements 
which are made because one large ng. 
tion, Russia, has refused to take part, 

A Russian delegation was on its way 
to Chicago to participate in the meet- 
ing but was suddenly called back. The 
reason given was that Spain, Portugal, 
and Switzerland had been invited t 
the conference and that these nations 
do not have diplomatic relations with 
Russia. The Russians say that these 
countries are fascist and anti-Russian, 

It will be noted that the United 
States, in issuing the invitations, did 
not invite Argentina, since Argenting 
does not have diplomatic relations with 
our country. We can understand, 
therefore, why Russia would not care 
to sit with nations with whom she dogg 
not have relations. It is difficult 
understand, however, why Russia, af 
ter having accepted an invitation to 
the conference, should have so uncere- 
moniously withdrawn. 

It is quite possible that Russia 
wishes to continue her. rule that no 
foreign plane shall pass over her terri- 
tory, and that she feels that not much 
would be gained by attending an inter- 
national conference to regulate air 
traffic. She may, therefore, have used 
the presence in the meeting of the 
three nations supposedly unfriendly 
to her as an excuse to stay away from 
the conference. 

Though Russia does not attend the 
Chicago conference, the United States, 
Great Britain, and other nations will 
continue to negotiate with her concern 
ing the establishment of rules which 
will encourage the peaceful develop- 
ment of air traffic. 
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T has been apparent for several 

weeks that a serious crisis was de- 
veloping in Spain. Threats of renewal 
of the civil war which ended only in 
+ 1989, after two and a half years of 
tragic bloodshed, are becoming daily 
more real. There have been outbreaks 
in certain regions of northern Spain 
and along the French-Spanish border 
between supporters and opponents of 
the government of General Francisco 
Franco. 

In order to understand the roots of 
the present unrest in Spain, it is im- 
portant to examine some of the basic 
facts about Spain—the country and its 
tetent history, for they figure prom- 
inently in the present troubles. 

‘The population of Spain is approxi- 


| Mately 25,000,000. The country is as 


latge as California and Ohio combined. 
ie greatest distance from north to 
ith is 500 miles; from east to west, 
W0 miles. 
“Spain—with Portugal—makes up 
il Iberian Peninsula which juts out 
fom the body of Europe. The country 
largely shut off from France, its 
ly large European neighbor, by the 
mees. The effect of Spain’s geog- 
y has been to keep her separated 
fom the rest of Europe. 
Most of Spain consists of small vil- 
and farms. The majority of 
iards live in villages and work on 
arby large estates or on their own 
strips of land. Life for these 
e is almost primitive. A few of 
Cities, such as Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, are modern, but the 
iIntry as a whole is backward. 
pain is not a poor country in soil 
Natural resources. It is true that 
th of the land is rugged, parched, 
‘Waterless, but with proper irri- 
, a great deal more of the land 
be cultivated than at present, 
Modern agricultural implements 
and methods would produce more 
dant crops. Her landholders have 





















Spain is again seething with unrest as the wounds of the civil war are being 
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depended too much upon human toil 
in cultivating the soil. Spain also has 
large supplies of iron, copper, mercury, 
coal, and other minerals, but her in- 
dustrial growth has been slow. 

Except for brief periods before 1931 
the Spanish government was a mon- 
archy. It was weak and was domi- 
nated by the small minority of wealthy 
landowners. In 1931, there was a 
brief, bloodless revolt. King Alfonso 
fled the country and a democratic form 
of government was established. Steps 
were taken to break up the big land- 
holdings and divide them among the 
farm workers. Many measures were 
adopted designed to improve the lot 
of the industrial workers. 

The critics and supporters of this 
program soon came into sharp and 
bitter conflict. Extremists on both 
sides fought for their ideas in parlia- 
ment and often in the streets. There 
was little willingness to compromise. 
The extreme radicals wanted to revo- 
lutionize the country overnight; the 
extreme conservatives were opposed to 
any worthwhile change. 

It was in the midst of this internal 
conflict in 1936 that a number of army 
leaders, headed by General Franco, 
launched their revolt. The Franco 
forces contended that they were fight- 
ing to save Spain from communism. 
They claimed that the leaders in par- 
liament were attempting to place the 
land and industries of the country 
under government ownership and con- 
trol. They also accused the commu- 
nists of trying to destroy religion in 
Spain. 

The forces defending the govern- 
ment replied that its leaders had been 
chosen by the majority of people in 
free elections. They charged General 
Franco with “thwarting” the will of 
the people by the use of force. 

The Spanish civil war turned out to 
be the first major battle of the Eu- 
ropean war. Germany and Italy sent 


Pp the 
Burgos, one of the cities which felt the full impact of the internal war of 1936-1939 


Spain Torn by Internal Strife 


men and supplies to aid General 
Franco and his supporters, while Rus- 


sia assisted the defenders of the gov- - 


ernment, known as “loyalists” or re- 
publicans. 

The United States, Britain, and 
France adopted a neutral course. They 
refused to supply either side with 
weapons. This policy helped General 
Franco because he was able to get far 
more equipment from Germany and 
Italy than the republicans were able to 
get from Russia. 

When the civil war ended in March 
1939, with a Franco victory, a dic- 
tatorial government was established. 
The Falange party, strong supporters 
of Franco, was the only political group 
permitted. Tens of thousands of 
political opponents were imprisoned. 

The scars of the civil war are still 
deep. Nearly a million Spaniards lost 
their lives in the struggle and the bit- 
terness among the conflicting groups 
lives on. Much of the destruction re- 
mains unrepaired and the living stand- 
ards are miserably low. 

Spain’s plight weuld be far worse 
if the war had not brought certain 
economic advantages. Both the Axis 
countries and the United Nations have 
competed for Spanish minerals and 
other products essential te the war. 
But now that the Nazis have been cut 
off from Spain and we have stopped 
se certain products, General 
b co may have still more serious 
economic problems to face. 

But the political problems are even 
more serious. Both inside Spain and 
out, thousands of Spaniards are work- 
ing to oust Franco and his govern- 
ment. Thousands who escaped to 
France have organized the Spanish 
National Union. The Union is closely 
linked to the underground movement 
inside Spain. 

The Spanish situation has created 
a delicate problem for the new French 
government of General de Gaulle, be- 


cause members of the Spanish National 
Union helped the French underground 
during the years of the occupation. But 
Franco’s government did not join the 
Axis during the days when an Axis 
victory seemed most likely. So far 
de Gaulle has adopted a “hands-off” 
policy. 

The rest of the world is closely 
watching developments in Spain. The 
Russians are bitter against Franco 
because he sent large numbers of 
Spanish “volunteers” to fight with the 
Nazis against the Soviet armies. The 
people of the United States and Eng- 
land are sharply divided on the issue 
of General Franco. The position of 
his opponents may be summed up as 
follows: 

General Franco is a fascist himself 
who came into power by the fascist 
technique of force and who obtained 
the major part of this force from Ger- 
many and Iialy. Without their sup- 
port, he would never have been able to 
crush his opponents. He has publicly 
expressed the hope that the Axis would 
win the war. He became restrained 
only when Allied victory became cer- 
tain. 

If General Franco’s government re- 
mains in power, Spain will become the 
breeding ground for another war. The 
Nazi underground will carry on its 
activities from Spanish soil. It will 
use Spain as a bridge to Latin Amer- 
ica. The United Nations, therefore, 
have as great interest in destroying 
the fascism of Franco as they have in 
destroying fascism anywhere else. 

There are many who oppose this 
position and who argue that we should 
maintain a “hands-off” policy in the 
present Spanish crisis. Their posi- 
tion may be stated as follows: 

We cannot interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of any country or dic- 
tate the form of government other 
countries shall have. Many members 
of the United Nations have govern- 
ments which are as undemocratic as 
the government of General Franco and 
yet we maintain friendly relations 
with them. The important problem 
is to organize the peace so that no 
nation may start another war, and 
there is little danger that Spain could 
or would embark upon aggression. 

Moreover, if General Franco’s words 
were unneutral in this war, he re- 
frained from joining the war on the 














side of the Axis. 


Nor did he permit 
Germany to use Spain as a base for 
attacks upon the United Nations at the 
time of the North African campaign. 
It is true that he sold war materials 
to Germany and Italy, but he also sold 


them to the United Nations. Franco 
remained as neutral throughout the 
struggle as circumstances permitted. 

The conflicting opinions with respect 
to Spain are likely to become more 
acute if the present unrest in that 
country should lead to a renewal of 
full-scale civil war. 
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AACHEN TODAY. Much of the first large German city to fall into Allied hands 


has been destroyed 
the Siegfried Line. 





NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holidays The American Observer 
will not be published next week. 
The next date of issue will be 
November 27. 











Congress Comes Back 


Tomorrow, November 14, the 78th 
Congress will return to Capitol Hill to 
finish the few remaining weeks of its 
term. The new House and Senate 
elected last week will meet for the first 
time January 3, 1945. 

Ordinarily, the post-election period 
which rounds out the life of a Con- 
gress is one of relatively light activity. 
Retiring members are busy getting 
their affairs in order before returning 
to private life. Members who will be 
part of the incoming Congress are 
concentrating on the preparation of 
legislative programs for the new year. 
Knowing that a different group of leg- 
islators will hold the final power of 
decision over what they do, both 
groups hesitate to introduce any im- 
portant or controversial matters. 

Thus the bills scheduled for con- 
gressional debate in the weeks ahead 
involve no vital issues. The Senate 
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as a result of the bitter struggle over this strategic anchor in 


will consider two bills already passed 
by the House providing for flood con- 
trol measures and the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. The House will 
take up a bill passed by the Senate 
authorizing the construction of roads 
and flight strips along highways. A 
crop insurance program indorsed by 
the President will be debated in the 
House and committee hearings will 


begin on the oil treaty with England . 


and the question of peacetime military 
training. 


The Struggle over Poland 


Like most political controversies, the 
current struggle over Poland is one in 
which several sets of conflicting inter- 
ests are involved. On one level, it is 
simply a fight for power between two 
rival governments—the London regime 
of Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk and 
the Committee of National Liberation 
operating from Lublin under Russian 
sponsorship. On another, it is a clash 
between two of the great powers, Brit- 
ain and Russia, each of which supports 
the Polish faction more likely to favor 
her interests in central Europe after 
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the war. On a third level, it is a social 
struggle, having as its chief issues 
the questions of land reform and a 
democratic constitution versus a less 
democratic one. 

It has been clear for some time that 
settlement of the second conflict would 
go far in deciding the other two. If 
Russian pressure were removed, the 
British would probably guarantee the 
return of the London government-in- 
exile, a restoration of Poland’s pre- 
war boundaries as nearly as possible in 
the light of settlements to be made 
with neighboring nations, and a post- 
ponement of changes in either the 
somewhat undemocratic 1935 constitu- 
tion or the present distribution of land. 
In the absence of British pressure, the 
Russians would establish the Lublin 
government and a return to the liberal 
1921 constitution, push Poland’s boun- 
daries westward on both the east and 
west, and guarantee the breakup of 
large estates into small farms for the 
peasants, 

It looks at present as though the 
fina] settlement will represent a com- 
promise, but one heavily weighted in 
the direction of what Russia wants. 
The land program of the Lublin group 
is already being carried out. It is 
believed that Britain has dropped most 
of her objections to Russia’s plans for 
postwar Polish boundaries. And at 
Britain’s insistence, the Mikolajczyk 
government has offered a series of 
concessions to the demands of the 
Lublin group. 


Argentine Invitation 


For months Argentina has success- 
fully sidestepped our government’s ef- 
forts to secure her cooperation with 
the United Nations. Now, however, 
the regime headed by President Edel- 
miro Farrell has indicated that Amer- 
ican pressures have not been lost on it 
by proposing a conference of hemi- 
sphere foreign ministers to air the con- 
troversy more fully. 

As we go to press, it is uncertain 
whether or not the proposed conference 
will be held. Many of the other Latin 
American republics, anxious to clarify 
their postwar position in relation to 
the United States as well as the Argen- 
tine issue, are inclined to favor the 
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UNDER AMERICAN CONTROL. Japanese civilians, on the island of Saipan in 


are learning that the American soldiers who have taken over are 


not the beasts their propaganda taught them to believe. 
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idea of a new Pan American meeting, 
Our State Department, however, has 
received the suggestion coldly, feeling 
that American participation in such a 
conference would be out of line with 
the policy of nonrecognition. 

Mainly what Argentina hopes to 
gain by promoting a conference of ip- 
ter-American leaders is a chance to 
bargain her way back into the favor of 
the United States or, if that cannot be 
done, to win enough of a following 
among the other southern republics to 
offset the disadvantage of United 
States hostility. Deeply concerned 
about the fact that she has been left 
out of all postwar planning, Argentina 
knows she must act quickly to safe. 
guard her future. The war period hag 
seen an alarming increase in the power 
of her greatest continental rival, Bra- 


P.A., INC. 


The American embassy in Paris has been 


reopened. S. Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffery talks to war correspondents at 
the embassy. 


zil, and it is clear that Brazil’s con- 
tributions in the war will be rewarded 
with American favors which will fur- 
ther increase her power when peace 
comes. The Argentines apparently re- 
gard the present time, when several of 
the smaller Latin American nations 
have shown dissatisfaction with their 
prospects in the United Nations organ- 
ization now being planned, as most fav- 
orable for stating their case. 


Belgian Problems 


The process of liberation is proving 
to be a painful one for the people of 
Belgium. Hunger, economic chaos, 
and political upheaval have been their 
lot ever since the Allies began to drive 
the Germans from their territory. 

The most pressing problem the Bel- 
gians confront at the moment is an 
acute shortage of food. Ration cards 
have become useless as grocery stores 
and restaurants are almost completely 
bare of food. What little there is is 
distributed through black markets at 
the worst kind of inflation prices—@ 
single egg now costs 26 cents in Brus- 
sels. Even the promise of the Allied 
High Command to send in 4,000 tons 
of food in the first three weeks of this 
month has not dispelled the people's 
fears of a very hungry winter. - 

The rest of the Belgian economy is 
an equally troubled state. Most indus 
try has been at a standstill for weeks. 
Even essential public services like 
provision of water and electricity havé 
been functioning on a limited scale. 

The failure of the reinstated gover=- 
ment headed by Premier Pierlot to deal 
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successfully with the situation has led 
to serious political unrest throughout 
Belgium. Almost all factions in the 
population are currently calling for his 
removal. Also, the former under- 
ground is bringing pressure on the 
government for speedy trials of Bel- 
gium’s thousands of collaborationists. 
The underground representative in the 
cabinet, Fernand de Many, has warned 
that the underground will remain 
armed and organized until the col- 
laborationists have been brought to 
justice. 


First Blow at Tokyo 


Although the history of our war 
with Japan is filled with stirring inci- 
dents, probably no single event has 
aroused more excitement than the first 
tir raid on Tokyo. Coming in the 
spring of 1942, when American re- 
verses far outnumbered American vic- 
tories on any front, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel James H. Doolittle’s bombing of 
the Japanese capital was wildly ac- 
cdaimed. 

Later on, Captain Ted Lawson, pilot 
of one of the B-25 bombers taking part 
in the Tokyo raid, told the full story of 
that dramatic mission in a book en- 
tiled Thirty Seconds over Tokyo. 
Now the story is being retold in a 
motion picture of the same name, star- 


PRATT IN SACRAMENTO BEE 


ring Spencer Tracy as Doolittle and 
Van Johnson as Lawson. 

The film follows the history of the 
raid from its planning stages to its 
successful completion and then shows 
what happened to Captain Lawson and 
his crew after their plane was wrecked 
in the sea and they were rescued by the 
Chinese, 


Into Norway 


United Nations forces are now at- 
tacking one of Hitler’s last strong- 
holds outside of Germany itself. Ad- 
vancing through Lapland, a bleak, 
northern region encompassing parts of 
Norway, Finland, and Russia, Soviet 
troops have entered Norway and cap- 
tured the port of Kirkenes. The Rus- 
sian drive was timed to coincide with 
British air attacks on Nazi bases hid- 
den in the Nurwegian fjords. 

Norway is important to the Germans 
as a naval and air headquarters. 
Planes and submarines operating from 
the northern coast have harried our 
shipping lines to Murmansk for three 
years. The jagged Norwegian coast 
has also served as a hideaway for what 
remains of the German fleet since the 
United Nations gained undisputed con- 
trol of European waters. 

The Russian invasion has been wel- 
comed enthusiastically by the Nor- 


wegians. King Haakon, exiled mon- 
arch of Norway, greeted the Soviet 
troops as liberators in a broadcast 
from London as soon as news of the 
drive became public. He urged the 
people at home to give them all pos- 
sible support, although the under- 
ground has been warned not to attempt 
a general uprising until larger Allied 
forces are on hand. It has been agreed 
between the Russians and Norwegians 
that as the country is liberated, the 
Norwegian government-in-exile will 
take over its administration once 
again. 

The Nazis, hoping to forestall ef- 
fective uprisings of the people, have 
intensified their reign of terror in 
Norway. New groups of hostages 
have been seized and the occupation 
forces have taken over a large part 
of the national food suppy. 


Russia and Iran 


Russia’s recent request for oil cone ~ 


cessions in Iran and the Iranian gov- 
ernment’s refusal to grant them at this 
time have posed a number of highly 
controversial questions. Postwar dis- 
tribution of the world’s resources and 
the extension of Soviet influence are 
the chief issues involved. Are the 
United Nations going to work together 
in parceling out such strategic mate- 
rials as oil, or will they compete for 
control of them? Does Russia intend 
to try to extend her influence through 
the Middle East? These are questions 
of vital importance in considering fu- 
ture relations in this part of the world. 

Insofar as the answers to these ques- 
tions may be read in the events them- 
selves and in British and American 
reaction to them, it would appear that 
the Russians intend to bid for a share 
in the oil wealth of the Middle East 
and that Britain and the United States 
are determined to maintain their own 
control in spite of Russian opposition. 
Both countries supported the Iranian 
government in its refusal of the Rus- 
sian request. 

It is likely, however, that the ques- 
tion will be settled finally by a new oil 
conference of the three nations. While 
the Anglo-American agreements con- 
cluded recently have defined the rela- 
tive positions of Britain and the 


United States in the Middle Eastern 
oilfields, they include no provision for 
Russia. 


Book Week Project 


This year, American students are 
celebrating Book Week, which falls 
between November 11 and 18, with a 
particularly useful project. They are 
collecting books for shipment to liber- 
ated countries and refugee camps. 

Europe’s need for books cannot be 
over-emphasized. In the period of 
Nazi occupation, all books reflecting 
democratic ideas were systematically 
weeded out and destroyed. 

If your school would like to help 





SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 
Members of the 
American armed forces throughout the 
world will have turkey for Thanksgiving. 
WACS in England receive a live turkey 
flown from the United States. 


FOR THANKSGIVING. 


on this project, select the country you 
would most like to aid. The Book 
Committee, Women’s Council for Post- 
war Europe, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, will send you a list of 
books suitable for use in that country 
and provide you with further informa- 
tion. The books will be shipped in 
chests containing either 30 or 100 
volumes. Books in English can be 
read and appreciated by large numbers. 
of Europeans even though they habitu- 
ally speak other languages for the rea- 
son that prewar high school training 
on the continent generally included 
several courses in our language. 
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Questions from the News 





Cowboy: “What kind of saddle do you 
have—one with a horn or without?” 
Dude: “Without—not much traffic 
around here.” 
x * * 


“My, how you’ve changed! You used 
to have thick black hair, and now you’re 
bald. You used to have a ruddy com- 
plexion, now you’re pale. I hardly recog- 

you, Mr. Canning.” 

“But I’m not Mr. Canning.” 

“Look! Don’t tell me you’ve changed 
your name too.” 

Ne ee 


A new definition of an optimist is one 
who begins to work a crossword puzzle 
With a fountain pen. 

















A woman launching her first ship was 

a little nervous. She turned to the ship- 

yard manager standing beside her and 

said, “How hard do I have to hit it te 
knock it into the water?” 
xk *«* * 


“Ha, ha,” laughed the recruit. “You 
can’t fool me. I know they have potato- 
peeling machines in the Army.” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “and you’re 
the latest model.” ; 

* & 


Ambitionless Al was sitting on a park 
bench when a well-meaning gentleman 
stopped to ask, “Do you wish employ- 
ment?” 

“Mister,” Al replied, “you can’t make 
work sound more inviting by using a 
three syllable word.” . 

eo £4.-—% 


The British War Office vas ing to 

fa its staff to use simpler language. 
ollowing paragraph from its memoran- 
dum on the subject proved the point. 

“Nothing is more conducive to long- 
winded and stilted writing than the use 
of a formal, pedantic, or polysyllabic 
substitute for a natural expression.” 

x * * 

“‘Ten days in jail,’” said Willie, re- 
peating judge’s sentence. “Not a bad 
epigram.” 

y do you call that an epigram?” 

“Oh,” said Willie, “it’s a short sentence 
that sounds light but gives you plenty to 
think about.” 





1. Why did Russia refuse to partici- 
pate in the Chicago conference on post- 
war aviation problems? 

2. What is the present policy of most 
nations with respect to civil aviation? 

8. What is meant by “Freedom of the 
Air’? By the right of “Innocent Pas- 
sage”? 

4. How, before the war, had American 
aviation companies come to establish a 
virtual monopoly over the air traffic of 
the Pacific? 

5. State some of the difference among 
the nations with respect to postwar avi- 
ation. 

6. What were the main reasons for the 
removal of General Stilwell from the 
Far East? 

7. How has his removal emphasized 
the internal conflicts within China? 

8 What role does the Kuomintang 
play in governing China? 

9. What reorganization in the military 
commands in Asia was made after Stil- 
well’s removal? 

10. What is the Spanish National 
Union and what role has it been playing 
in recent disturbances in Spain? 
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Pronunciations 
Changsha—chahng’shah’ 
Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’— 
as in ice 
Falange—fah-lahn’hay 
Haakon—hah’kon 


Hengyang—heng’yahng’ 
Kirkenes—cheer kuh-nais 


sae ape min-tahng’ 
Mikola = ee 
Murmansk—moor-mahnsk’ 
Pierlot—pee-air-loe’ 
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Stilwell’s Recall and China’s Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tion, their concern over the possibility 
that China might be knocked out of the 
war before sufficient aid could be pro- 
vided on the mainland. We have dis- 
cussed at some length the cleavage 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi- 
nese Communists who are strongly 
intrenched in the northern part of the 
country. We have pointed to the dis- 
astrous effects of the inflation which is 
seriously interfering with the produc- 
tion of war goods and the prosecution 
of the war. 

These are but a few of the more 
apparent internal weaknesses of China. 
There are many others which are caus- 
ing alarm throughout the Allied world. 
One of these is the failure of the 
Chungking government to mobilize and 
organize the military strength of 
China for a determined stand against 
the Japanese. It is pointed out that 
few effective steps have been taken 
to coordinate the war effort of Free 
China. Not only are the Communists 
in the north acting independently of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese troops (the exact 
number is not known) are tied down 
blockading the Communist areas in 
order to prevent them from spreading 
their influence. 


Internal Conflicts 


Moreover, many of the Chinese 
forces which are nominally controlled 
by the central government are under 
generals who act as war lords and re- 
gard their troops as political tools to 
further their own interests. Disagree- 
ment among local generals and between 
the generals and the central govern- 
ment has been responsible for more 
than one recent military defeat. Cor- 
respondents who have been in China 
accuse the central government of fail- 
ing to allot even the meager supplies 
to these generals lest they become 
strong enough to challenge Chiang and 
his government. 

The Chungking government itself is 
charged with corruption and ineffi- 
ciency. The government is controlled 
exclusively by the Kuomintang or Na- 
tionalist Party, the only legal political 
party in China. All opposition has 
been stifled through such devices as the 
secret police, concentration camps, cen- 
sorship, and other dictatorial controls. 
There are various factions within the 
party, but none of them represents the 
interests of the great mass of Chinese 
peasants. Among the more powerful 
groups represented in the party and 
government are the bankers and indus- 
trialists, the landlords, and the clique 
of high-ranking Army officers. 

There are certain members of the 
party and other influential Chinese 
who have long recognized the internal 
weaknesses of the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek and who have demanded re- 
forms. Among these is Sun Fo, son 
of Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese 
Republic, who has long urged the gov- 
ernment to reform itself by taking in 
members who represented other points 
of view. There are several Chinese 
generals who have urged drastic mili- 
tary reforms in order to strengthen 
the country’s military position. 

Until recently, most of the internal 
quarrels have been laid at the doorstep 
of others than Chiang Kai-shek. He 
has been placed above partisanship and 
has been considered the one influence 
which kept the war effort going and 
the government intact. With the accu- 


mulation of military disasters and with 
internal conflicts becoming more acute, 
there has been a tendency to place the 
blame upon the generalissimo for fail- 
ing to remove officials and to inaugu- 
rate needed reforms, 

General Stilwell’s principal objec- 
tive, when he was sent to the Far East 
early in 1942, was to equip and train 
large Chinese armies as quickly as pos- 
sible so that they might engage the 





CLASH OF PERSONALITIES. 


General Stilwell’s recall from China ‘has been at- 


Chiang Kai-shek and his supporters 
are more intent upon conserving their 
strength for an eventual last-ditch 
fight against the Chinese Communists 
than they are in fighting the Japanese. 

Whether these charges are true or 
not, the conflict which precipitated the 
recall of General Stilwell indicates the 
seriousness of China’s internal crisis. 
Dissatisfaction with the inefficiency of 
thé Chungking government is spread- 


ACME 


tributed to sharp differences with Chiang Kai-shek. Here the two men are shown, 


in happier days, with Mme. Chiang. 


Japanese in battle. In both India and 
China, he set up training centers, 
where Chinese soldiers were equipped 
with American weapons and trained 
by American officers. Some of these 
Chinese units have fought in Burma 
with considerable success and were 
largely responsible for the military 
victories in that theater during recent 
months. 

But General Stilwell was obstructed 
at every turn in carrying out his plans 
for building a strong Chinese army 
for large-scale operations within 


China. As Brooks Atkinson, Chung- 
king correspondent of the New York 
Times who recently returned to this 
country, reported after the recall of 
General Stilwell: “Inside China, every- 
thing Stilwell has tried to do has been 
obstructed and delayed.” 

Mr. Atkinson and other correspond- 
ents who are thoroughly familiar with 
developments in China contend that 


ing to the masses. There have been 
clashes between the peasants and sol- 
diers as food shortages have become 
acute. 

Of course, China’s present desperate 
plight cannot be blamed entirely upon 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Chinese are now in their eighth 
year of war against a foe who has 
seized most of their economic wealth 
and who has enjoyed vast superiority 
in weapons and equipment of all kinds. 
Nor have the Chinese received the 
assistance from the outside which was 
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The aerial supply route to China 


FROM THE UNITED STATES NEWS, AN MAGA. 


essential to turn the tide. While the 
supplies flown into China from India, 
at great cost in planes and men, have 
greatly increased, they have been but 
a trickle compared to the needs. We 
have sent the Chinese as much as we 
could but with the demands of other 
battle areas, we have fallen short of 
the requirements. 

Observers who have been in China 


contend, however, that even the sup- 
plies which are being sent to China by 
air are not always put to the most 
effective use. Many of them never 
reach the fronts where they could be 
used against the Japanese, but are kept 
out of the hands of the generals who 
might become powerful enough to chal- 
lenge the power of Chiang Kai-shek. 

If the Chinese military effort can- 
not be effectively reorganized, the task 
confronting our military leaders will 
become far more difficult. We will 
have to send larger armies to China to 
engage the Japanese than would be 
necessary if China’s almost unlimited 
manpower could be effectively mobi- 
lized. Japan’s gains of the last few 
months have already dealt us a severe 
blow. Not only have a number of the 
air bases in central and southern 
China, built at great cost, fallen into 
the hands of the Japanese, but there is 
danger that China will be split in two 
before we can land forces there. 

As we go to press, the Japanese are 
seriously threatening the key defense 
position at Kweilin, in southern China. 
If this city falls, the Japanese will have 
removed the last important obstacle to 
forming a juncture between the north 
and the south. Already they have 
pushed down through central China 
and seized such strategic cities as 
Changsha and Hengyang. With Can- 
ton and the surrounding region se- 
curely in their hands, they are within 
a few miles of driving the wedge which 
will divide China in two. 


America’s Responsibility 


To call attention to the growing 
weakness of China and to the acuteness 
of her present problems is not to under- 
estimate the contributions the Chinese 
have made in the struggle against a 
common enemy. However great our 
future problems in the Far East may 
be, they would have been incomparably 
more difficult had the Chinese not held 
firm during these critical years. For 
more than seven years Chiang Kai-shek 
has refused to make peaee with Japan, 
although he was undoubtedly offered 
generous terms. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese soldiers have been 
held in China who might otherwise be 
fighting against us in the Philippines 
or elsewhere in the Pacific. 

But, as the New York Times clearly 
reminds us, we cannot repay our debt 
to the Chinese “by acquiescing in poli- 
cies which are obviously not to their 
good.” The Times suggests a few 
steps which we should take: 


Our government should make it clear 
to Chiang that his prestige will be en- 
hanced, not diminished, if he takes cer- 
tain steps: if he accepts American mili- 
tary oe in return for American 
military help; if he throws the whole 
weight of his armies against the Japanese 
instead of holding a great part of them 
inactive or on guard duty against his 
political opponents; if he makes a genuine 
truce with the Chinese Communists, who 
are, in fact, peasant agrarians; 
consents to take into his government 
members of the representative groups 
and parties; and if he permits the fre 
dom of the press and of discussion which 
is the only possible basis for the democ- 
wey to which he has again and 3 
pledged himself. 


No matter what happens we cannot 
fail in our friendship for the Chinese 
people. We cannot fail in gratitude 
Generalissime Chiang Kai-shek, 
met the supreme test and refused to sur- 
a. _— in the am. without ® 
stable and prosperous China is unthink- 
able. But it is time to frankly in 
the interests of that stability, that Litt 
perity, and the freedom without W' 
neither can be attained. 
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MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


In Lendon, the Houses of Parliament stand as a symbol of democracy to the world. 





SWING GALLOWAY 


The 


British system of government differs in many details of operation from the American, but both are responsive to the wishes of the 


people and have stood the test of time. 


The Democratic Process 





LECTIONS have been headline news 
in both the United States and Brit- 
ain in recent weeks, but for very dif- 
ferent reasons. Going to the polls on 
schedule, the American people voted 
for a President and a new Congress. 
The British people, on the other hand, 
decided to keep their present govern- 
ment in office for another year without 
an election. 

This illustrates one of the many dif- 
ferences in the way the democratic 
process works in the two major nations 
basing their governments on the ex- 
pressed will of the people. Our Con- 
stitution requires a presidential elec- 
tion every four years and a congres- 
sional election every two years. Ac- 
cording to British law, the life of an 
administration or “government,” as it 
is called, is much less rigidly pre- 
scribed. 


British Elections 


The general rule is that there must 
be an election involving all members 
of the House of Commons at least every 
five years. But this rule does not de- 
fine exactly any government’s term in 
office. The timing of new elections 
and changes of government depends on 
how well the legislature and the prime 
minister work together. If they dis- 
agree, and the House of Commons fails 
to pass legislation introduced by the 
government, the prime minister must 
either resign with his cabinet and 
allow his political opponents to choose 
& prime minister or call an election. 

Under this system, the British peo- 
Ple ordinarily go to the polls about 
once every four years. When war 
came, however, they voluntarily gave 
up this right for a time. Forming a 
coalition government in which the im- 
portant posts were distributed among 
Members of all parties, Parliament 
voted to carry on without an election 
even though one was due. Now, at 
Prime Minister Churchill’s request, 


Parliament has moved up the date of 
the next election another 12 months. 
This means that the present House of 
Commons will have served 10 years 
before the people express their politi- 
cal sentiments at the polls again. 

When they do, they will be voting 
for members of the House of Commons 
only. Unlike us, the British do not 
choose their chief executive or the 
members of the upper house of their 
legislature directly. Membership in 
the House of Lords, which corresponds 
roughly to our Senate although it is 
a far less powerful body, is the hered- 
itary right of English noblemen of 
certain levels, a few church digni- 
taries, and selected Scotch and Irish 
peers. The prime minister, British 
equivalent of our President, is chosen 
by Parliament. 

This is how the system works. As 
soon as an election has been held, the 
leader of the majority party, desig- 
nated in a party caucus, is named by 
the King as prime minister. If no one 
party holds a majority of seats in Par- 
liament, a coalition leader—one who 
meets with the approval of a majority 
of members regardless of party—is 
named. 

Like our President, the British 
prime minister makes the choice of a 
cabinet one of his first official acts. 
Like our President, he chooses prom- 
inent members of his own party unless 
he is heading a coalition government. 
But the cabinet selected by the prime 
minister in Britain is a quite different 
body from the one chosen by an Amer- 
ican President. 

First of all, it is much more elastic 
in size than the comparable body in 
the United States. While our cabinet 
includes just 10 men—heads of the 
leading administrative departments— 
the British cabinet is made up of vary- 
ing numbers of ministers. The heads 
of most administrative departments, 
plus a number of other officials and a 


few political leaders without adminis- 
trative duties, are appointed by the 
prime minister and known collectively 
as the ministry. Twenty or more of 
these are designated as “of cabinet 
rank,” and it is entirely up to the 
prime minister who they shall be. 
While the most important ministers, 
such as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs are always included, 
the holders of lesser titles are some- 
times in the cabinet and sometimes 
not, according to the prime minister’s 
wish. 


Size of Cabinet 


Because of the size of the cabinet 
and the ministry, the wartime British 
government contains another sub- 
division—-the War Cabinet. This 
group, like the cabinet and the minis- 
try, varies from time to time in size 
and membership. It is at present com- 
posed of eight ministers. Besides 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, its members 
are: Clement Attlee, Lord President 
of the Council; Oliver Lyttelton, Min- 
ister of Production; Sir John Ander- 
son, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord 
Woolton, Minister of Reconstruction; 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor; and 
Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary. 
These men, chosen for their ability and 
political importance as_ individuals 
rather than because of the offices they 
hold, are the top leaders in Britain’s 
wartime government. 

Once an American President has 
chosen his cabinet, he is unlikely to 
change its membership. In the British 
cabinet, however, the key jobs change 
hands frequently. The prime minis- 
ter moves his appointees from one post 
to another as freely as he changes par- 
ticular offices from ministerial to cab- 
inet rank and back agajn. In the four 
years Britain’s present government 
has been in power, only one man— 


Prime Minister Churchill—has been 
continuously a member of the War 
Cabinet. 

Another important difference in the 
British cabinet and our own is the 
fact that British ministers are always 
members of Parliament, while Amer- 
ican cabinet members are barred from 
holding seats in Congress. This does 
not mean, of course, that British min- 
isters are all originally elected by the 
people. Some must, according to the 
law, be chosen from the House of 
Lords. The majority, however, are 
usually members of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Members of Parliament as well as 
government ministers, the prime min- 
ister and his cabinet maintain much 
closer relations with the legislative 
branch of government than do the 
American President and his cabinet. 
Our cabinet members remain rela- 
tively aloof from Congress, and our 
President’s most direct influence on 
the legislature stems from his power 
to sign or veto bills it has passed. 

The prime minister and his cabinet, 
on the other hand, take an active part 
in the lawmaking process. Having 
worked out a program of legislation 
together, it is they who introduce mast 
bills in the House of Commons. While 
their bills are under consideration, 
they are on hand to answer questions 
raised by the other members. In addi- 
tion, they regularly make reports to 
the House of Commons on what the 
administrative branch of the govern- 
ment is-doing. 

As long as the House of Commons 
is satisfied with the general perform- 
ance of a government, it is expected 


- to support it by passing with only 


minor changes, the bills it introduces. 
When it is dissatisfied, it can, by re- 
jecting government-sponsored legisla- 
tion, force either the government’s 
resignation or a new general election. 

There is much to be said both for 
and against the British system of gov- 
ernment in comparing it with ours. 
Its supporters emphasize the fact that 
it is extremely responsive to the will 
of the people. Bringing pressure on 
their representatives in the House of 
Commons, British citizens can oust 
an unpopular government very quickly. 
Also, the fact that the ministry is 
chosen from Parliament is considered 
a democratic advantage. The indefi- 
nite term of office for which govern- 
ments and legislatures remain in 
power is also praised. Advocates of 
the British system feel that so long as 
a government is approved by the 
people, its tenure should not be arbi- 
trarily limited. They feel too that the 
threat of being overthrown under 
which all British governments operate 
is a guarantee that they will follow 
the people’s wishes. 

A feature of the British system 
which has been particularly admired 
in this country is the practice of 
having cabinet members work with 
Congress. It has several times been 
suggested that we vary our system to 
include this device. Opponents of the 
idea dislike this suggestion because it 
upsets our system of checks and bal- 
ances. A guiding principle of the 
American government is the belief 
that the three branches of government 
should be completely separate and 
should act as a check on each other. 
The British government provides that 
the executive branch and the legisla- 
tive shall check each other but to a 
far lesser extent than ours. Unlike 
ours, it does not provide for tests of 
constitutionality by a Supreme Court 
when questionable laws have been 
passed. 
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Win-the-Peace Clubs 


HE Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 

an international organization to 
keep the peace left one point to be 
decided. That was the question of 
voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil, to be composed of the United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
China, and France, as permanent mem- 
bers, and six nonpermanent members. 
Presumably negotiations are going on 
among the great powers to settle this 
point, and the whole question of the 
organization of the new United Na- 
tions will be discussed in a conference 
to be held early next year. 

Meanwhile, a number of plans for 
international organization are being 
studied. One of these was made public 
last spring by Dr. Herbert F. Rudd 
of the University of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Rudd has spent years studying the 
League of Nations and the reasons for 
its failure and has now come out with 
a plan which he believes will overcome 
many of the shortcomings of that or- 
ganization. While this plan differs in 
certain respects from the organiza- 
tion projected by the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference, Dr. Rudd undoubtedly 
would approve the main features of 
that proposal, for at the time he said 
that his plan was tentative and de- 
signed to serve as the basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps the outstanding difference 
between the Rudd proposal and others 
which have been considered deals with 
voting procedure. The plan calls for 
weighted or balanced representation, 
with each nation allotted votes accord- 
ing to its power. In order to measure 
the power of the various nations, Dr. 
Rudd would take into account four 
major factors: (1) population; (2) 
foreign trade; (3) industrialization, 
as measured by steel production and 
electricity production; (4) public wel- 


General 


eee gee ROOSEVELT said 
that the recall of General Stilwell 
as chief of staff to Chiang Kai-shek 
was the result of a clash of personal- 
ities between the American general 
and the Chinese generalissimo. And 
whatever the details of the falling out 
between the two men, they offer a 
sharp contrast in personality. 

It is a contrast between a patient, 
but stubborn Chinese and an impetu- 
ous, outspoken, salty American mili- 
tary genius. 

General Joe Stilwell is an unusual 
combination in himself. He’s a keen 
student of the Chinese character. At 
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Stilwell’s successor in China 


fare, determined by the death rate and 
literacy. Such a measuring rod would 
be more accurate than military 
strength alone. 

In order to carry out a plan of this 
kind, no two nations would have the 
same voting strength in the inter- 
national organization. For example, if 
population alone were considered, 
China and Russia would outrank the 
United States and Britain. But when 
the other three factors are measured, 
China would fall far below the other 
powers and would have voting strength 
about equal to that of India. 

Instead of each nation’s having a 
single delegate to the international 
congress, Dr. Rudd calls for a total 
membership of 400, divided among the 
nations according to their power as 
measured by the factors listed. In 
order to prevent any one nation from 
dominating the organization, it is sug- 
gested that a limit be placed upon the 
number of delegates and votes. Dr. 
Rudd suggests that no nation be al- 
lotted more than 10 to 15 per cent of 
the total number of votes. At the same 
time every nation, no matter how 
small or weak, would have at least one 
vote. 

In order that any nation’s represen- 
tation and voting strength would al- 
ways correspond with its power, Dr. 
Rudd suggests that changes in the 
number of delegates be made as a na- 
tion’s power increases or decreases. 
For example, if, after the war, China 
should advance industrially, should im- 
prove living conditions of the people 
and wipe out illiteracy, it would be 
entitled to a larger number of dele- 
gates in the congress. A nation which 
declined in population or which ad- 
vanced less rapidly industrially than 
the others would lose some of its dele- 
gates. 


VOTING PROCEDURE in the United Nations peace organization is still being de 
the first of the international conferences to be held during the war 
the food conference held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943. 


Dr. Rudd’s plan of balanced repre- 
sentation would naturally place the 
greatest voting strength in the hands 
of the leaders of the United Nations, 
particularly the United States, Britain, 
and Russia because they are the na- 
tions in whose hands the great power, 
as measured by population, industrial- 
ization, foreign trade, and public wel- 
fare, exists today. This power, says 
Dr. Rudd, “provides an opportunity to 
unify the world now as it has never 
been unified before, and to establish 
an enduring community of nations.” 

The Rudd proposal calls for an inter- 
national police force to be at the dis- 
posal of the congress. This force, he 
suggests, could be made up of volun- 
teers from all the members, each na- 
tion contributing a quota of a given 
number of men for each of its dele- 


gates. “Thus, if the internati 
congress were composed of 400 

bers and if each nation should 
tribute a quota of 1000 men for 

of its representatives in the interna 
tional congress, that would provide a 
body of 400,000 men.” 


These are but a few of the suge 


gestions made by Dr. Rudd. - These 
proposals, together with others receive 
ing attention, might well be discussed 
in meetings of “Win the Peace” Clubs, 
This particular plan is discussed at 
considerable length in a pamphlet 
written by Dr. Rudd. It is called 
Uniting the Nations: A Method of 


Balanced Representation and may be 
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obtained from the General Extension 


Service, University of New Hamp 
shire, Durham, N. H. The price is 
five cents a copy. 


J oseph W. Stilwell — By Morgan Beatty 


the same time, he’s a plain American, 
tenacious, frank, sometimes causti- 
cally outspoken—“just a country boy,” 
as he puts it. He’s also a great leader 
of men, which means he’s active, 
blunt, direct, as all successful generals 
must be. 

Few Americans are better ac- 
quainted with China than is General 
Stilwell. He served three tours of 
duty there. On each tour, he made it 
a point to go it alone, and study and 
learn. No life of ease for him. No 
corps of servants and cooks. As mili- 
tary attache during the early days of 
the Sino-Japanese hostility, he slung 


a knapsack over his back, and shared 
the trials and ordeals of the Chinese 
soldiers. He knew their language. He 
was extremely popular with these sol- 
diers, too. 

When Uncle Joe Stilwell was sent 
to the China-India-Burma theater of 
operations a few months after Pearl 
Harbor, he was confronted by tre- 
mendous tasks. He led his forces into 
the disastrous Burma campaign, ad- 
mitted that they took a beating but 
promised to return. 

.This military genius always had 
strong ideas about the war in Asia. 
He felt that the best chances of de- 
feating Japan was to arm and train 
the great mass of Chinese soldiers, to 
build a truly effective Chinese army. 
He clung to the idea that the Japanese 
armies would have to be destroyed in 
land battles, in China and Burma, and 
that the stronger the Chinese armies 
the fewer American doughboys would 
have to be sent to China. 

In India, Uncle Joe Stilwell estab- 
lished a training center where three 
Chinese divisions were trained and 
equipped. They fought under the 
American general in Burma in marked 
contrast to other Chinese troops which 
lacked the same training. 

In China, Stilwell set up military 
training schools to provide the great 
expeditionary force with which the 
Japanese could be defeated. But in all 
his plans he was frustrated by ob- 
stacles placed in his path. 

All along, he had to fight against 


overwhelming odds, not only against 
the opposition of Chiang Kai-shek but 
against the great difficulties in getting 
the needed supplies. Shipping facik 
ities for the equipment were simply 
not available, and when supplies did 
reach India, they had to be flown overt 
the “hump” of the Himalayas inte 
China. Because of the difficulties of 
supply Stilwell was one of the leading 
supporters of the plans to build the 
Ledo Road and to reopen the Burma 
Road. 

Now that Stilwell has been removed, 
at the request of Chiang Kai-shek, his 
place has been taken by two Americall 
generals. Major General Albert @ 
Wedemeyer, who assumes command 
of American forces in China and be 
comes Chiang’s chief of staff, has held 
many responsible posts in the Army 
before he became deputy chief of stall 
to Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

General Stilwell’s responsibilities 
Burma and India have been taken over 
by Lieutenant General Daniel I. Sultan 
Presumably he will serve under 
Mountbatten, although there have beea 
recent rumors to the effect that the 
British admiral would be replaced a 
commander in southeast Asia. 

Neither the President nor the Wat 
Department has announced what role 
General Stilwell will play in future 
military developments. One 
seems certain: His military genius 
will not be wasted. He may yet fig 
ure prominently in the decisive battles 
which will bring Japan to her knee 
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